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PROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ITS COLOUR DRAWS ; 
FENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THEIR CAST, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. creature as: my sisterin-law, it never was my | sented all my murdered family before me, I 
RIT ee eee | chance before to behold. I beoame distracted- | fled from place to place—but none afforded me 





THE WITCH OF THE WOLD. 
BY CHARLOITE SMITH. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


“TY WAS the eldest of the two sons of a gen- 
tleman of ancient family, and of very considera- 
ble property, whose ancestors had for some cen- 
turies inhabited the large manor house of Ed- 
dinham, onthe borders of Durthwaite wold, and 
our family name was taken from that antique 
residence. 

“¢ My father, who had lost all his children by 
his first wife, and who was far advanced in life 
before my brother and myself were born of a 
second marriage, doated upon us with the most 
extravagant fondness, and denied us nothing: 
to this ‘atal and hi-jucyed indulgence I owed 
my ruin, a ruin which invelyed in it that of all 
my family. 

“ Though I expended, evenduring my being 
at college, more than half the income of my 
father’s estates, he could not deterttine to 
check me in my wild career, consoling himself 


under the greatest inconveniences with think- | 


ing that | was a young man of spirit, te whom 
some extraordinary indulgences were necessa- 
ry, and that when the hey-day of youth was o- 
ver, when I had sown my wild oats, I should 
become more regulated in my conduct, and that 
“all would be well. My mother, who, though a 
good woman, was yet vain and weak, encourag- 
ed rather than checked these boundless indul- 
gwences. It was her pride, poor womman ! to see 
her son, when he was at Eddenham, make as 
great a figure as thenoblemen in the neighbor- 
hood : and she delighted to tell.of the exploits 
I performed in London, and the fashionable 
company I kept. | 
“My brother, though’ almost as much in- 
dulged as I was, happened to be of a different 
disposition. He was fond of books and of re- 
tirement, and, at his own desire, americrs at 
the proper age, my father haying pufehased for 
him avery considerable living not far from Lon- 
-don. When I was threesand-twenty, I prevail- 
ed on my father to let mé"make the tour of Eu- 
rope. He consented with reluctance, fearing, 
he should not live to see me again. Jlowever, 
at the end of two years, which I passed on the 
continent, I returned, and found him but little 
changed. My mother, too, was living, and in 
good health, andthey were both made very hap- 
py by the birth of a grandson, my brother hav- 
ing married about eighteen months before ; and 
he was with his wife and child now on a visit ut 
Eddinham. 
«| had been in the habit of seeing-the most 
beautify women in Europe, but 60 Jovely a 





ly in love with her, and was not ashamed of 
meditating how I should steal her from her 
husband, though that husband was my brother. 

«“ At first, the magnificent presents 1 made 
her, and my lavish flattery, were considered on- 
ly as the effect of my general admiration of 
beauty, and my affection for my brother ; but 
my behavior was such as soon occasioned that 
excellent brother much uneasiness. He re- 
monstrated gently wiih his wife, who treated 
him with contempt etd disdain, resented his 
jealousy, and professed a determination to act as 
she pleased. My fatger and mother at last be- 
ran to notice somots ag strange among us.— 
But I had now obteinmes, sueh an ascendency o- 
ver my sister-in-liw, ? at T cared very little for 
the murmurs or jcarsot the rest of my family ; 
and unrestrained by “my sense of honor, reli- 
gion, or humanity, apd in defiance of all ihe 
laws both of God and on, 1 prevailed upon her 
to elope, and we arr’ eppursued at Naples. 

There i SUG 
had concealed fat me a «disposition to every 
folly that degrades ole sex, anda strong pro- 
pensity to indulge in every vice that debases 
the other: but it ill became me to reproach 
her, of whose greatest fault I had been the oc- 
casion. No man, however, who commits a 
crime like that [had ra muilty of, is lone free 
from the admonition’ of conscience; I en- 
deavored to drown the remonstrances of mine 
in wine, and by gaming and every other dissi- 
pation—but I was still unhappy. Judge then, 
O ! reader, what was my situation, what a mis- 
erable, a deservedly miserable wretch I became, 
when I heard—({the very recollection of my 
sensations still makes hy hand tremble) when 
} heard—that my unhsppy brother, unable to 
bear the loss of his wfe, had perished by his 
own hand! that the infint boy, forsaken by both 
his parents, lingered alittle while, and then fol- 
lowed his father to thegrave ! and that my poor 
old parents, reproachig thenisclves for having 
riven birth to a monstir like me, hadibeth died 
within a few days of eth other, surviving their 
son and grand-son onlyabout a month ! 

“ Heart-streck, I fll with diseust and ab- 
horrence from the wehan whose fatal beauty, 
and my ungovernable temper, had been the 
cause of these horror, I sent her a sum of 
money, told her we aust never mect again, 
and besought her to hie herself, her guilt, and 
her sorrows, in a ¢mvent:—but instead of 
doing’so, she abandone lLetselftosuch a course 
Ufiife as soon desivayc er, and her death was 
added to the -hideow c. «logue of my crimes. 
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“ Pursued by distr 7 i ay remorse. which pre- 


any peace. Wretched as I was, I thought a 
severer penance would alone relieve me. J 
determined to punish myself with the view of 
the spot where all my family had perished, the 
victims of my unpardonable wickedness. JI 
came then with my old female servant, who 
knew my deplorable story, to the Wold. I 
should deservedly have been hunted from Thy 
own house by the people of the country as @ 
wild beast. I therefore built a wretched shed; 
and it has for some years been my custom to 
visit once or twice a day, and sometimes of.a 
night, the house now fall’ng into decay, where, 
but for me, my family might now have bee 

flourishing and happy; where my 
venerable parents, whose grey hairs I s 
sorrow to the grave, might have ended their 
lives in peace and honor among their posterity; 
where my brother—QOh ! dreadfulsand distract- 
ing remembrance ! my mild-tempered, gener 
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ous, affectionate brother, was driven by me is 
‘ ubsparr ara’ stlierair aati giy ae iy AL 
of the moon and stars, as I have traversed these 
melancholy apartments, his bleeding ghost has 
met me ‘Yes, my conscience has conjured up 
the most frightful spectres ! but, with a gloomy 
and determined resolution, I have sought rath- 
er than avoidedthem. On the floor, yet stain- 
ed with a brother’s blood, I have lain whole 
nights, groaning in such anguish of heart as 
guilt alone can inflict. Amidst the tempests of 
winter, in wet, in wiad, in snow, I have pros- 
trated myself on the graves of him, of his child, 
and of my poor fond mistaken parents: I have 
prayed to the thunder to strike, to the lightnin 
to blast me, in vain—and often have I held to 
my throat the weapon which should end my 
miserable life :—but a powerful hand @ways 
seemed to check me; a tremendous voice 
seemed to cry, Oh! wretcli, live, live, that thou 
mayest suffer ! is 

“ Let those who tremble at a déseription of 
my horrible, sufferings, learn early to combat 
those passions which may involve them in guilt 
and im miséry like mine.” 

et 
CHARACTER OF A FINE FRENCH WOMAN. 


SOPHIA is a woman of family, an? of a good 
disposition; she has a heart easily affected, and 
her exquisite sensibility sometimes gives her a 
sprighttness of imagination which is difficult 
to be controled. Her understanding is less ju- 
dicious than acute ; her temper 1s exsy, but 
nevertheless unequal ; her figure nothing ex- 
traordinary, but agreeable: she has a counte- 





nee which gives earnest of a soul, and does 
nofdecerve you. You may accost heriwith i> 
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difference, but you cannot leave her without e- 
motion. Others are endowed with good quali- 
ties in which she is deficient; others possess 
those, which she is mistress of, in greater per- 
fection ; but none have qualities better blended 
to form a complete character. She knows how 
to make her defects turn to her advantage ; and 
if she was more perfect, she would be much 
less agreeable. 

Sophia is not beautiful: but when the men 
are near her, they neglect the handsome wo- 


men, and the beauties are dissatisfied with | 


themselves. She is scarcetolerable at firt sight, 
but the more you see her, the more lovely she 
appears ; she improves by that which impairs 
others ; and what she gains she never loses. — 
» Many may boast finer eyes, ahandsomer mouth, 
a more commanding figure ; but no one can 
have a better turned shape, a fairer complexion, 
» a whiter hand, a more delicate foot, a more be- 
nign aspect, a more bewitching countenance. 
—Without dazzling, she engages, she charms, 
and no one can tell how. 


Sophia loves dress, and understands it ; her | 
' thor of one of the greatest and most interesting revo- 


mother has no weiting waman but her; she has 
a fine taste in displaying herself to advantage, 
butshe has an aversion to rich clothes. In her 


© Gpéss, you always see simplicity united with el- 


@zance ; she is not fond of what glitters, but of 
whatis becoming. She isa strangerto what 


what sut her complexion. No young lady 


seems to have bestowed less thought about 
wdress, and yet there.is no one whose apparel is 
tmore studied ; nota part of her attire is taken | 
_eerandeiy BT Se IS ne Were conspicuous. 


Her dress is extremely modest in appearance, 


and yet very coquetish in fact: she does not | 
make a display of her charms, she conceals | 


them ; but in concealing them she knows how 
to affect your imagination. Every one whosees 


her, wili say, There is a modest and discreet | 
girl; but while you are near her, your eyesand — 


affections wander all over her person, so that 
you cannot withdraw them; and you would 
conclude, that every part of her dress, simple 
as it seems, was only put in its proper order, 
to be taken to pieces by the imagination. 
—aae oe 
ADDISON AND JOHNSON. 


One of the biographers of Johnson has given 
the following lively view of the comparative 
merits of these two eminent writers : 

« AS an essayist, Dr. Johnson yields to Ad- 
dison. The wisdom of the former stéps into 
our system invested in all the stiff formality of 
her primitive magnificence : that of the latter 
comes cheerfully into our familiar habits, and 
appears amongst us like Apollo in his exile 
from heaven, a conscious divinity in a garb of 
piamness. Johnson is fond of pomp, ceremo- 
ny, and procession ; he is the doge of Venice, 
proceeding with accumulated finery tocelebrate 

” his nuptials with the Adriatic: while Addison, 
with more power and less state, comes amongst 
us like Peter the Great, and thinks nothing that 

. belongs to life or manners too minute for ob- 
servation, too trifling for use, or too insignifi- 
cant for description. His humor also is more 
easy, more exuberant, and more natural. Not 





| thing which they held to 


: - ' eficial, imputed to him not 
colours are in fashion, but she knows exactly , ae 


| they thought he merited a 
' liberty to the Christian ch 


that Johnson is gu 

but what he has is of the grandand epic cast. It 
would have enabled him to have given a tolera- 
bly correct idea of the language and character 
of the knight of La Mancha himself, but would 
have deserted him totally in attempting to con- 
vey the most remote similitude of his incom- 
parable squire. 

“ Johnson’s stories and apologues have also 
less of the glow of real life than Addison’s.— 
They have the rigidity of theatrical fabrication ; 
the incidents are not badly made, but itis evi- 
dent they are made. With all these drawbacks 


| to his disadvantage, however, it is not to be de- 


nied, that we not unfrequently discover in the 
lucubrations of Johnson, instances of strong o- 
rignal observation, of commanding powerful 
combinations, and of nuble and sublime moral- 
ity, such as we in vain hope to find in the neat- 
er pages of Addison.” 
EE SS 
CHARACTER OF LUTHER, 
THE REFORMER. 
«© AS he was raised up by Providence to be the au- 


lutions recorded in history, there is not any person 


| perhaps whose character hus been drawn with such 


opposite colours. In his own age, one party, struck 
with horror and inflamed) with rage, when they 
saw with what a daring band he overturned every 
sacred, or valued as ben- 
pnly all the defects and vi- 
ces of a man, but the qualities ofa dzmon. The oth- 
er, warmed with the admif&tion and gratitude, which 
the restorer of hight and 
ch, ascribed to him per- 
fections above the conditior{ of humanity, and viewed 


| all his sete vith .a vevbecution. borderine on that 


whieh should be paid only4to those who are guided by 
the fimediate inspiration bf heaven. It is his own 
conduct, not the undistinguishing censure or the ex- 
aggerated praise of his contemporaries, that ought to 
| regulate the opinions of the present age concerning 
him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, undaunted 
intrepidity to maintain his pwn system, abilities, both 
natural and acquired, to deend his principles, and un- 
wearied industry in propgating them, are virtues 
which shine so conspicuothly in every part of his be- 
' havior, that even his enemies must allow him to have 
| possessed them in an emirgnt degree. To these may 
| be added, with equal justice, such purity and even 
austerity of manners, as befame one who assumed the 
. character of a Reformer ; fuch sanctity of life as suit- 
ed the doctrine which he @livered ; and such perfect 
disinterestedness as afford} no slight presumption of 
his sincerity. Superior td all selfish considerations, 
«stranger to the cleganci¢ of life, and despising its 
pleasures, he left the honas and emoluments of the 
church to his disciples, reqaining satisfied himself in 
his original state of profesjor in the university, and 
pastor of the town of Wittdmberg, with the moderate 
appointments annexed to thtse offices. His extraordi- 
nary qualities were allayed fith no inconsiderable mix- 
ture of human frailty and hufan passions. These, how- 
ever, were of such a nature}/that they cannot be imput- 
ed to malevolence or corruftion of heart, but seem to 
have tuken their rise from fe same source with man 
of his virtues. His mind, ffcible and vehement in ail 
its operations, roused by gat objects, or agitated by 
vielent passions, broke oulfjon many occasions, with 
an impetuosity which astomshes men of feebler spir- 
its, or such as are placed isja more tranquil situation. 
By carrying some praise-w@thy dispositions to excess, 
he bordered sometimes of what was culpable, and 
was often betrayed into actpns which exposed him to 
censure. His confidence gat bis own opinions were 
well founded, approached p arrogance ; his courage 
in asserting them, to rashnfs ; his firmness in adher- 
ing to them, to. obstinacy /\nd his zeal in eo". ung 
his adversaries, to rage andscurrility.. Accustomed 


aaaey . 


himself to consider every thing as subordinate to truth, 





he expected the same deference for it from other mem ° 
and, without making any allowances for their timidity 
or prejudices, he poured forth against such as Casap- 
pointed him in this particular, a torrent of invective 
mingled with contempt. Regardless of any distinc- 
tion of rank or character when his doctrines were at- 
tacked, he chastised all his adversaries indiscriminate - 
ly, with the same rough hand ; neither the royal dig- 
nity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent learning and abil- 
ities of Erasmus, screened them from the same gross 
abuse with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 

« But these indecencies of which Luther was guil- 
ty, must not be imputed wholly to :he violence of his 
temper. They oughtto be charged in part on the mane 
ners of the age. Among a rude people, unacquainted 
with those maxims, whch, by putting continual re- 
straint on the passions of individuals, have polished so- 
city, and rendered it agreeable, disputes of every kind 
were managed with heat, and strong emotions were 
uttered in their natural language, without reserve or 
delicacy. Atthe same time, the works of learned 
men were all composed in Latin, and they were not 
only authorized, by the example of eminent writers in 
that language, to use their antagonists with the most 
illiberal scurrility ; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies 
of every of kind appear less shocking than in a living 
Isnguage, whose idioms and phrases seem gross, be- 
cause they are familiar. 

«In passing judgment upon the characiers of men, 
we ought to try them by the principles and maxims of 
their own age, not by those of another. For, although 
virtue and vice are at all times the same, manners and 
customs vary continually. Some parts of Luther’s be- 
havior which to us.appear most culpable, gave no dis- 
gust to his contemporaries. It was even by some 
of those quelities, which we are now apt to blame, 
that he was fitted for ee complishing the prow work 
which he undertook. ‘fo rouse mankind, when sunk 
in ignorance or supe*stitipm, and to encounter the rage 
of bigotry armede with power, required the utmost ve- 
hemence of <eal, as well as a temper daring to excess. 
| A gentle ‘c:il would neither have reached, nor have 
excited. those to whom it.was addressed. A spirit 
more amiable, but less vigorous than Luther’s, would 
have shrunk back from the dangers which he braved 
and surmounted. Towards the close of Luther’s life, 
though without any perceptible diminution of his zeal 
or sbilities, the infirmities of his temper increased up- 
on him, so that he grew daily more peevish, more iras- 
cible, and more impatient of contradiction. H_ ving 
lived to be a witness of his own amazing success; to 
see a preat pait of Europe embrace his doctrines ; and 
to shake the foundation of the Papal throne, before 
which the mightiest Monarchs had trembled, he dis- 
covered, on some occasions, symptoms of vanity and 
self-applause. He must have been, indeed, more than 
man, if, upon contemplating all that he actually 
accomplished he had never feltany sentiment of this 
kind rising in his breast!’ 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON. ~ 


Though we do not believe Chatterton to 
have been the author of Rowley’s poems, and, 
though this belief admitted, may tend to un- 
hinge fame, yet independent of them, we 
think him intitled to immortality. 

In a boy of twelve years old, to burn with the 
fire, and to rescue ffem distruction, the com- 
positions of Rowley, evinced uncommon abili- 
ties. Accompanied with Rowley’s manuscripts, 
he would frequently walk in Redcliffe meadows: 
and there was one spot in particular, full in 
view of the church, in which he seemed to take 
peculiar delight. He would lay himself down, 
fix his eyes upon the church, and seem as if he 
were ina kind of trance. ‘Then, ona sudden 
and abruptly, says.Mr. Smith, he would tell me, 
“that steeple was burnt down by lightning : 
that was the place were they formerly acted 





| plays.”’—Who of sensibility does not aecern, in 
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is portrait, the’ grand features of the bard ? 
por Chatterton was 
es: <¢ 0 vulgar boy ; 

Deep thought oft scem’d to fix his infant eye, 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy. 
Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy! * 

And now his look was most demurely sad, . 
And now he laugh’d aloud yet none knew why, 
The neighbors star’d and sigh’d, yet bless’d the lad ; 
Some deem’d him wondrous wise, and some beliey’d 

him mad.” 

Remembering the narrowness of his educa- 
on, the age at which he commenced his lite- 
ry career, that he wanted some months of 
ghteen years, when he finished his mournful 
xistence, and that he has left one published, 
d more than another unpublished volume of 
is works, what might he not have affected, had 
> met that encouragement which he so ar- 
ently sought ! 
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THE GUARDIAN. 


ALBANY, June 11th, 1808. 











From the New-York Evening Post of Fune 7. 
IMPORTANT! 


The following is an extract of a letter received this 

forenoon by the Liverpool Packet, dated, 
LiverPoot, April 27, 1808. 

«Thave just time’to inform you that the London 
hewspeper called the Statesman, of the 25th, (a copy 
pf which I could not procure in time to sendy this 
thip,) stopped the press at 4 0’clock, P. M. on Mon- 
day, to state thé arriv:l of Mr. Nourse from France, | 
and that General Armstrong had left Paris. The a- 
bove you may implicitly rely on as auuthentic. It is | 
mot known here whether General Armstrong ig re- | 
tolled «- -shatban be tmcla Bahr “Tie -tlh ~~ Sgter | 
understood on your side of the water.” 








On Thursday the 2d instant, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts elected the hon. James 
Lioyp, jun. « senator to represent that state in thie 
Senate of the United States, in the room of the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams. a 


We understand that Rosprrt Brent, is named 
successor to Major Sway, who resigns on the first of 
August the place of paymaster of the army.—Wat. 
Intel. , 


From the Staunton ( Vir.) Censor. 
FATAL DUEL! 


A gentleman in this town has politely favored the Editor 
¥. this paper with the following extract of a letter 
rom his friend in Fincastle, dated 16th May, 1808. 

“ Col. Andrew Lewis this night received a special 
message from Christianburg, Montgomery county, 
communicating the death of his son, Mr. Thomas Lew- 
18, fallen in a duel this morning ; and that his opponent 
Mr. John M’Henry, was just expiring at the depar- 
ture of said messenger.—Thus it is tald, Lewis chal- 
lenged M’Henry to fight with pistols ; the latter de- 
clined, but said he would fight with Rifles at the dis- 
tance of fifteen steps—it was agreed to by ‘Lewis— 
they met, and doth fell! Lewis was shot through the 
heart, the other a little below.” 

We have seen another letter from Fincastle of the 
same date, which mentions the cause of the dispute 
between Lewis and M*‘Henry ; it was concerning the * 
Montgomery election. 

Mr. M’Henry had heen elected this spring as dele- 
gate to the assembly of the commonwealth from Mont- 
fomery, in which capacity he has acted for several 
Sessions past. Mr. Lewis was a promising young 
man, had just commenced the practice of the law, and 
from the able manner tn-which he acquitted himself in 
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two young men, like many others in the pursuit of 
false honor, frustrated the views of their parents, de- 
feated the purposes for which they were made, and 
madly rushed headlong into an unknown ——! ! 
Cumberland Gap, ( Ken.) April 27. 

Yesterday morning at an one ie ‘S shee nb 
from Knoxville, (Tenn.) with their seconds and a sur- 
geon, met near this place to settle an affair of honor, 
within the Vir. limits ; the distance to fire being agreed 
on, and at the word wheel, thro’ accident one of them 
fired before the pistol was presented, of course the ball 
entered the ground without any danger to his antago- 
nist, who instantly took deliberate aim and discharg- 
ed his ostol into the other’s breast ; the ball entered 
the right side, high on the breast, and has taken a di- 
rection towards the shoulder blade, and it is not yet 
extracted. Some apprehensions are entertained of the 
unfortunate hero’s life 

After I know the event and the detail of the quarrel, 
I may give the story at full length, with some remarks 
that may be useful to the inexperienced but high-mind- 
ed young mén of our country. 

[—___—______________, _______}] 
MARRIED, 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Beasley, JOSEPH 
L. RICHARDSON, Esq. of Aurora, counsellor at 
law, to Miss CATHARINE DOLE, daughter of the 
late Mr. James Dole, of this city. 

In the city of New-York, by the Rev. J. N. Abeel, 
CHARLES A. FOOTE, Esq. of Delaware county, to 
Miss MARIA BALDWIN, daugliter of Mr. Jesse 
Baldwin, merchant, of New-York. 

On the 29th alt. by the Rev. Mr. Holiday, Mr. 
DANIEL W. WINNEY, of Jericho, to Miss GET- 
TY VEEDER, of Normans-Kill. 





DIED-—In this city on Friday last, Col. cre Ag 


SCHUYLER, in the 73d year of his age-—He was a 
vigilant and useful partizan officer in the revolution, 
which he advocated as a citizen and soldier with an 

vdor and sincerity that evinced his attachment to his 
cowntry. He possessed firmness and fortitude of mind, 
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as WEILL Ber SCLIST Ohi ey ree erro Joey So ed wor TEL Fon 
eral was attended on Sunday by an unusual concourse 
of his friends and fellow citizens, to pay the last tri- 
bute of respect to departed worth. 

In London, on the evening of the 2i-*t December 
last, in the 83d year of his age, the Rev. JOHN NEW- 
TON, Rector of St. Mary, Wooluoth, Lombard-street. 
He was 29 years Rector of that Parish, and had for- 
merly been Curate of Olney, Bucks. 

Taken altogether Mr. Newton’s life was singular, 
and in many respects extraordinary. Thi first and sec- 
ond periods were a direct contrast. In the former, 
‘seldom has human depravity gone greater lengths, or 
rendered a character and conduct more contemptible 
and malignant. In the latter, seldom has divine grace 
been more illustriously displayed, in respect of the per- 
son reclaimed, or more beneficially in regard to its in- 
fluence on others. Drenched in wickedness, his great- 
est, if not his only aim was either to devise or perpe- 
trate iniquity : and his happiness, if it may be so call- 
ed, was in proportion to his success.. Among those 
with whom he then associated, he was the most un- 
likely to serve the redeemer ; and yet on looking back 
and around among them, like Job’s servant, he said # 
I only am escaped alone to tell the news of Divine 
Grace.” 

During the first period of his life, his dangers were 
great and frequent, his sufferings, sharp and severe, 
and his deliverances surprising and almost miraculous. 
—Inwardly changed, his whole conduct was turned 
ed into a new channel. Every object appeared in a 
new light. He now and® adored the @racious hand, 
which supported and d@ivered him. Headmired the 
patience which bore witjgim under all bis ills. 


Having tasted that th was grag his heart 
Wis filled with gratitud oa 

y. From 
souls of men, he 


the faith whicay< once 
love to God, 
-r’s service. 
“pfuen said, that 


was active and a 
on, aml sucha 
























the causes upon which he had been called to speak, 
promised great credit to the profession. Mr. M’Hen- 
ry died the day following their recounter. Thus have 







He was clothed with 

sui@h a life as he had 

heart as he felt within h sem 1gh te kecp 

him humble all his days- ig mafwecr’, and fer. 
> 
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vent and unaffected in his piety, he conciliated the es- 
teem and affection of the religious of all denominations. 

He was the intimate friend of the celebrated Cow~ 
per, as may be seen by Mr. Newton’s preface to Cow- 
per’s poems ; and when living together at Olney, these 
two composed the well known Olney hymns, which 
are certainly among the best extant. i 

Mr. Newton is well known by his numerous works, 
among which are his * Omicron’s Letters.” These 
were the first he published and were universally ad- 
mired. He had a peculiar happy talent at letter writ- 
ing, and his epistolary style has justly been considered. 
asamodel. His works have undergone several edi- 


tions in England and Scotland, and have been publish- 
ed in America. 


me 
THOMAS CARSON, 
Watch & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 
In STaTE-STREET, 
[NFORMS his friends and the public that 
he continues to carry on the above business 
(at the Stand lately occupied by John Stilwei/) 
in its several branches, and that he has now on 
hand, amongst a general assortment of other 
goods in his line, the following choice collec 
tion of Fancy Articles i— 

Gold and silver Watches ; gold, pearl, and 
plain ear and finger Rings ; gold watch chains, 
Seals and Keys; gold Beads ; Breast-pins ; 
Bracelets ; silver table and Tea-spoons ; plain 
and ornamented tortoiseshell and horn Combs, 
&c. &c. 

N. B. All order in his line will be thankful- 
ly received and punctually attended to, 

Albany, June 11th, 1808. 




















Select Drawing School. 
L. LEM«T 


Pr UNFrUOILY wW recolliniteiiesy hun “accoes ur Cowan 


of a select number in the art of Drawine. 

Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply early,as he does 
not intend the number of his scholars shal] ex- 
ceed twelve. 

Communications for him left at Mr. T. P. 
Joxrs’ Room will be duly attended to. 

Albany, April 16, 1808. 


At a Surrogate’s Court, held at the City of Albany, in 
the county of Albany, on the fourth day of Fune, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hunared and eight 

Present—ELISHA DORR, Surrogate. 
W HEREAS Lucey Fitch and Ezra: Spalding, ad- 
ministratrix and administrator of the goods, chat- 
tels and credits of Elias Fitch, late of the town of Guil. 
derland, in the county of Albany aforesaid, deceased, 
have by their petition presented to the said Surrogate, 





set forth, that the said Elias Fiteh was, at the time of 


his death, seized of a real estate within this ‘state ; 
that the commissioners bave made a just and tyne ace 
count of the personal estate and debts of the said de. 
ceased, as far as they have been able to discover the 
same, and that thereby it appears, thatthe personal es. 
tate of the said deceased is inswilicient for the puy- 


ment of his debts, and therefere requested the aid of 


the said Surrogate in the premises, according to the 
directions of the act, entitled, «* An act relative to the 
court of Probates, the office of Surrogate, and’ the 
granting Administrations,” and the said petitioners 
having delivered to the said Surrogate the accounts in 
the petition mentioned—W hereupon it is ordered by 
the said Surrogate, that ull persons interested in the 
estate of the said Elias Fitch, do appear before the said 
Surrogate, at the Surrogate’s office, in the city of A}. 
bapy, on Tuesday, the twenty-sixth day of July next, 
at ten o’clock in the fornoon, to shew cause, if any they 
have, why so much of the real estate of the said deceased 
should not be sold as will be sufficient to pay his debts, 
(Cory) ELISHA DORR;'Surrogat- 
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SON G—sy pisrry. 
UP from a ergs A boy, none was so cute 
OF knowing things, most sorts I follard, 
Ben Binnncl: le je aro’d me to read and dispute, 
For Ben was a bit of a scollard ; { words, 
Of the whole crisscross row, tin time know’d the 
But the dear letter N, for my fu ney, 
Kor N stands for nature, and noble, and North, 
Neat, nimbic, nme, nineteen and Nancy. 
She soon was iny wife, and I sril'd round the world, 
To get prize money, where I could forage, 
And fer love wheresvev er our Js Jack was unfurl!d, 
I daunted them all wit'i.-my courage ; 
Tor I now read in books about heroes and faine, 
And foy all sorts of rows got a fancy ; 
Sticking still to dear N, for N stends for name, 
Note, novel, neck, nocking and Nancy. 
In the midst of this bustle T lost my poor friend, 
And each object around me grew hateful, 
Vor I know'd not false heart with a fair face to blend, 
Nor had larning yet made me ungrateful : 
L lik’d my friend well, and deplor’d him, what then? 
My = ife was the first in my fancy, 
Yor tho’ B stands for buck, brother, bottom and Ben, 
Yet N stands for needle and Nancy. 


Well I’ve weather’d life’s storms, and till laid a sheer 
With my absence again never shock her, fhutk, 

Thanks to fortune, at sea I’ve no need to break bulk 
For I’ve plenty of shot im the locker ; 

Our kids play around us, and still to pursue, 
The letter so dear to my fi 

Tho’ nineteen twice told noons and nights but renew 
The nice natty notion of Nancy. 


—_ + oe 
For the Guardian. 
TO A SWEET YOUNG LADY. 
W nxw Catharine’s liliy hand I prest, 
ona We ancart enfeetrng gh, 
Presumptuous drew it to my breast, 
Ie flew like lightning to my eye / 
fn vain I struggled to withstand 
The pow’r of Cathanne’s lilly hand. 
Epwarpb. 
———= @ ow 
STORY OF BIANCA CAPELLO. 


SOME Florentine merchants had employed 
Pietro Buonaventuri, of a decent family in Flor- 
ence, as their agent in Venice. The young 
man had an agreeable person, and he had the 
assurance to endeavor, under false pretences, 
to seduce the affections of Bianca Capello, a 
daughter of the illustrious family of Capello.— 
His insinuations and artifices succeeded ; he 
prevailed on her to quit her father’s house—to 
throw herself into his arms, and to follow him 
to Florence ; the step was fatal, and she was 
soon reduced to want and misery. From her 
education she was ignorant of every honest and 
industrious meibod of supporting herself, and 
to return to Venice was to be immured for life 
within the wallsef aconvent. Beautiful and art- 
ful, she determined to profit by her personal 

-harms, and as she had sacrificed her honor, she 
sold her beauty. After she had lived for some 
time the life of prostitution, a report of her at- 
tractions was accidentally made to the zrand 
duke, by one of his courtiers, and he determin- 
ed to see her. The moment was decisive both 
for Francesco and Bianca Capello. At theWe- 
ry first interview he became enamored. His 
attachment Was not even attempted to be con- 
cealed from Bianca’s husband, and the three 
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personages formed what the Italians called “il 
triangolo egilatero,” the equilateral triangle. 

The grand duke liberally rewarded Pietro Buo- 
naventuri for his complisance, and the amor 
continued till Pictro’s death.” The grand duke 
soon afterwards became a widower, and having 
some thoughb$s of a second marriage, with the 
hopes of a family, he tho’t it most prudent to 
put an end to his connexion with Bianca, and 
on the separation loaded her with presents and 
favors. But his attachment was too powerful 
to be conquered. Bianca had no sooner left him 
than she was recalled, and he conceived a more 
extraordinary project“ Of what use is it,” he 
reasoned with himself, “ to look into uncertain 
futurity for a son the object of my wishes! A 
short ceremony, a priest, and a few Latin words, 
will legitimate my son Antonio, andenable him 
to succeed me.” With this resolution he sent 
for Bianca, and communicated his intention to 
the government of Venice. That state, by the 
marriage of Caterina Cortona with the bastard 
Lusignan, had once appropriated to itself the 
kingdom of Cyprus, and the island of Candia, 
and its ambition again revived. The senate 
thought, by such an alliance with the grand 
duke, it might reap some political advantages ; 
and its leading members informed Francesco 
that it had adopted Bianca Capello asthe daugh- 
ter of St. Mark. Francesco immediately mar- 
ried her, and from the caprice of fortune acour- 
tezan became one of the first princesses of Italy. 
Their union was however an object of public 
ridicule, and Italy echoed with the song, 


« Tl gran-duca di Toscano 
“* £14 Spusata Una putana, 


*¢ Gentildonna Veneniana.” 


Bianca Capello was endued with a thousand 
seductive accomplishments ; but devoid of hon- 
or and of virtue, she became every day more 
and more ambitious, and less scrupulous in the 
manner of gratifying her wishes —Despairing 
of being able to preserve her station and that of 
her son, if Ferdinando and Pietro, the grand 
duke’s brothers, survived him; and wishin 
to secure herself, she conceived the frightfu 
scheme of removing the eldest by violent means. 
He was to pass by Poggio, the grand duke’scoun- 
try residence, in his-way to Rome ; but some 
whispers of what was in agitation had escaped, 
and Ferdinando was on his guard. An enter- 
tainment was prepared for him, and a favorite 
dish, of which he was earnestly pressed by Bi- 
anca to taste, from its having been expressly 
provided for him. Ferdinando pretended ill- 
ness ; and the grand duke wii was icnorant of 
Bianca’s siratagem, but suspected his brother’s 
reasons, ts convince hii of their injustice, ate 
very heartily of the dish, which had been poi- 
soned for his brother. Bianca rising up, ob- 
served tpe bysiness was aan end, and in despair 
took the remainder of thgpoison. The grand 
duke expired in terribjgggonvulsions the same 
night, 10th o ober, 1587, and the 
crifint nim ina few hours™ 
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Main, belonging tothe English) has a lary 
electrical Eel, which he has kept for seve, 
years in a tub made for the purpose, placedy 
cer a small shed near to the house. This { 
possesses strong electric powers, and oft 
causes scenes of diversion among the soldi 
and sailors, who dare struck with astonish me, 
at its qualities, and believe it to be in leagy 
with some evil spirit. Two sailors wholly Uy 
acquainted with the properties of the fish, wey 
told to fetch an Eel which was lying in the ty 
in the yard, and give it to the cook to dress 
dinner. It isa strong fish of seven or eigk 
pounds weight, and gives asevere shock q 
being touched, particularly if at all irritated g 
enraged. ‘The sailors had so sooner reach 
the shed, than one of them plunged his handy 
the bottom of the tub to seize the Eel; wha 
he received a blow which benumed his who} 
arm ; and without knowing what it was he star. 
ed from the tub shaking his fingers, and holt- 
ing his elbow with his other hand, crying out, 
“ D—me Jack, what a thump he fetched me 
with his tail.” His messmate laughed at suc 
a foolish notion, next put down his fingers like. 
wise, and run off crying out, “ D—me, he cid 
give you athump, shipmate ! he has fetched 
me a broadside too! D—me, let us both have 
a haul at him together, Jack, then we shill 
board his damn’d slippery carcase spite of his 
rudd&r.”—According ly they both plunged their 
hands into the tub, seized the fish by a full 
grasp around the body. ‘This was rougher 
treatment than he formerly experienced, and 
he returned it w th a most violent shock, which 
sn covced them to ouvit their hd Fora 
moment they stood aghast, then rubbing their 
arms, holding their elbows, and shaking their 
fingers, they capered about, swearing that their 
arms were broke, and that it was the devil in 
the shape ofan Eel. They now perceived that 
it was not a sigpple blow of the tail which they 
had felt before ; nor could they be privailed up- 
on to try again to take out the fish, but stole a 
way rubbing their elbows, swearing the devi 
was in the tub, and cursing the trick about the 
cook and the Eel. , 
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A German Literatus has discovered that the 
word in Hebrew which is commogly translated 
rib, more properly signifies /ongug, and conse- 
quently that Eve wastaken out of Adam’s tongue. 
This is extremely probable. 


. 


-_——_— 


A Scholar declaiming in a college hall, hay- 
ing a bad Memory, was at a stand, and, in a low 
voice, desired one who stood close by him, to 
help him out: .Ve, says the other, you are ox! 
enough already. 3 
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DURABLE IN K. —FOR MARKING LINEN. 

A quantity (warranted to be of the best quel- 
ity) can be had at the Office of the Guardian, 
in phials, either by the dozen or single. 
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